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Critical Kotes 



NOTES ON DEUT., CHAP. 33 

Deut., chap. 33, remains one of the Pentateuchal chapters which invites 
the gleaner to follow in the wake of the reapers. Both in commentaries 
on Deuteronomy (Kleinert, Schroeder, Schulz, Dillmann, Marti, Driver, 
et al.) , and in special monograms on the chapter itself (Volck, Graf, Van der 
Flier) its text and content have been examined and various solutions have 
been offered for the many difficulties which it presents. But it is no exagger- 
ation to hold that both with reference to the chapter as a whole and with 
regard to the component parts satisfactory certainty even within reasonable 
bounds has as yet not been attained. 

To enter in medias res, is the chapter the work of one author ? That it 
is not by the author of Deuteronomy is conceded. And that on sufficient 
grounds (see the Commentaries). That it is not what the superscription 
declares it to be, a "blest»ing by Moses," is also admitted. But is it — the 
superscription omitted and the various captions to the several blessings 
(7, 8, etc.) also left aside — a literary unit? Most commentators treat it 
as though it were. Van der Flier {Deuteronomium 33, Leiden, 1895) marks 
a decided advance in viewpoint. According to him the prologue and the 
epilogue (vss. 2-5 and 26-29) belong together and originally had no connec- 
tion with the blessings. These again are by one writer. 

That there is good reason for separating vss. 2-5 and 26-29 from the 
other verses of the chapter admits of little doubt. Content, not to say the 
"atmosphere" of both the prologue and the epilogue, points to an altogether 
different preoccupation. The invocation of Yhwh's appearance is in no rela- 
tion to the pronouncements concerning the tribes. Judges, chap. 5, presents 
no true analogy. The song of Deborah requires the historical background 
emphasized in the appeal phrased by the stately reference to the theophany. 
Such stress on the original unity of the tribes imphed in the going forth of 
Yhwh from Seir, such recall of the effect of God's stepping forth to battle 
is in place in a song of triumph. The situation justifies the introductory 
note. But in the case of Deuteronomy, chap. 33, it is difficult to detect the 
necessity and reasonableness for such an invocation of historical incidents. 
Genesis, chap. 49, which alone may be compared with it, makes no allusion to 
them. The theme of the prologue, as Van der Flier shows, is Israel's pilgrim- 
age through the wilderness conceived of as Yhwh's own procession. Not- 
withstanding the points of divergence which Van derFUer admits exist between 
vss. 2-5 and vss. 26-29, he argues that both must be ascribed to one poet 
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who composed both with a view of furnishing the "blessings" a proper 
setting. According to him, the Leitmotif of the prologue lies in ns^ 
D^'-J? nnn (vs. 3), the love of God for the tribes. And the epilogue is an 
elaboration of the same thought. It pictures a happy and victorious Israel. 
The reading of vs. 3 however is dubious (see below). And moreover, the 
epilogue's treatment of the theme indicates a different viewpoint. No 
mention is made of the warlike intentions of Yhwh. That he led Israel 
during its wanderings,, is the dominant burden. The epilogue strikes another 
note. It is the protecting God that, in order to assure to his people peace 
and prosperity, subdues the enemy. The argument deduced from Habak- 
kuk, chap. 3, and Ps. 68 in favor of the unity of the prologue and epilogue, 
overlooks the fact that in the former the two verses, which alone might 
support the assumption that the poem is, like the introduction to, plus the 
concluding verses of, our chapter in Deuteronomy, a hymn of jubilation 
construed on the lines of a description of a theophany, followed by a song of 
victory, are the concluding ones. And these are clearly by a later hand. 
They are additions of the kind found in many psalms (Hab. 3:18), with 
phraseology borrowed from older poetry, ('al bomathay yadrikhenl: 
the suffix in "TlTiS^ is characteristic. In the older usage, it is the Bamoth 
of the enemy on which the victor is stepping. So in Deut. 33:29.) Ps. 68, 
on the other hand, is inconclusive on the point at issue. It must be con- 
sidered to be later than our epilogue. It strikes one as an academic com- 
position. Its interest is strongly liturgical (vss. 5, 30). The terminology 
betrays the Maccabean period, ^D? (vs. 11), n^Db "ijffl'' (vs. 17), and 
especially vs. 5. The opening line betrays its origin (Ps. 68:2; cf. Num. 
11:35). It seems then, and the difference in metrical arrangement confirms 
this, that difference of authorship for the epilogue and the prologue is the 
more likely. 

When each was written cannot be made out. The epilogue presup- 
poses a state of peace and happiness and security from invasion and oppres- 
sion by aliens. Any of the more successful royal reigns might answer the 
description. The religious temper is not post-exUic. The national note 
predominates over and against the sacerdotal and liturgical. Van der 
Flier credits it to a period near the captivity, respectively to the earlier years 
of the return from the exile (Cyrus). The occurrence of the term Jeshurun, 
"lI'IIIC ) wliich is also found in Deut. 32 : 15, considered late-exilic and which 
is of the phraseology of Isa., chap. 44, suggests the late date. 

To determine the period of the prologue one must bear in mind that it 
is descriptive of theophanies. As far as they are not adaptations (cf . Ps. 68) 
from eariier compositions, the theophanic poems are marks of comparatively 
older periods. Judges, chap. 5, is certainly old. So in the main the 
Habakkuk psalm. Our prologue belongs also to an early epoch. 

Have now the "blessings" a common author ? This has not been called 
into doubt. And yet there are many reasons for rejecting the commonly 
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accepted view. We must begin with weighing the curious fact that the 
Joseph blessing is a repetition of the Joseph blessing in Gen., chap. 49. 
Why? This would indicate that the author appropriated it from the older 
collection or that the blessing of Moses had been without it and a later hand 
supplied the lacuna by the insertion of the double. But let us remember 
the way in which the blessings are pieced together with superscriptions 
that look as though they were meant to serve for explanatory guides, where 
the component parts should be placed. And, in fact, this is the theory 
which seems more plausible. These several blessings originally were inde- 
pendent. 

That only two (or three with Judg., chap. 5) of these "blessings" have 
been preserved is accidental. Like other cognate peoples, the Hebrews 
must have indulged in taunt and tease lines. The "blessings" are of this 
well-known class of sayings, the purpose of which is to chide, to censure, 
and again to laud and cheer. The name of the tribe often sets the key of 
the allocution. Its suggestions are richly utiUzed. 

That this name-element is the factor determining the appellation of this 
sort of pronouncements as Hj^S berakhahis not impossible. HD"'!! and 
the words for blessing (and cursing) are related to "J13 knee. The child 
was taken on the knee by the father, probably in the rite of adoption and 
recognition, and in that position was given its name, or its blessing, i.e., an 
(originally) charm word or line, in later days developing into "blessing" for 
a whole tribe. 

Of such blessings there must have been an abundance. Gen., chap. 49, 
presents a consistent and coherent composition. Its period is clear. It belongs 
to the (older) epoch of the Judges (see the commentaries). But when the 
several parts of Deut., chap. 33, are examined the difficulty is immediately 
apparent. To which period does it belong ? For while some blessings are 
colorless as to indications with reference to date, others point to situations 
conflicting with those suggested by others (see the Commentaries). This 
circumstance has not been sufficiently weighed. It seems to verify the 
theory of these several sayings having been current independently and then 
at a later day, possibly by the Elohist (Sellin, Einleitung, p. 21), put 
together. Where, as in the case of Joseph, no other was at hand, the 
older one was incorporated. 

The much discussed "blessing" assigned now to Judah and in every 
aspect unintelhgible as it stands ("to his people bring him back"), if credited 
to the period of the Judges to which other blessings point, may be a revision of 
an earlier Shimeon text. As early as the old Rabbinical Midrash there was 
suspicion that in the ^'2'ui is a reference to 'il3?"J'a3 (see also Kohler, Der 
Segen Jacobs). On the theory here advanced the difficulties in the way of 
numbering Shimeon among the clans extant at any time after the very 
earliest of the period of Judges are removed. The later compiler, finding 
Shimeon absorbed or emigrated (Dozy), changed the reading, or before it 
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came into his hands, the change had already been made. His superscrip- 
tion and glossatory notes show that he had a part in assigning the fragments 
to the tribes, according to his own judgment. 

The text abounds in difficulties. A few emendations are here proposed: 

The literature on ma^i (vs. 2) is vexatiously bulky. The phrase 
T-b ni23S< Ij"'"^"'^ is a gloss explanatory of the preceding (geographical) 
locality. Eibhath Kadesh and rn\2J5< looks itself like a name of place (see 
Joshua 10:40, "at the right of it was mai<")- 

In W'2^ j3n r,X (vs. 3) every word presents a difficulty. What is 
the force of the "!><? S^H is Aramaic. And D''7jy connotes almost 
without exception nations not tribes. To me, Hab. 3:4 suggests that in 
our chapter something like the words occurring there, TiTS "^V^ri D'jT'I , 
may have been the reading. 

irin Dm is IDbnn-'l, "they walked" (in thy footsteps), Yadh 
and RegSl indicating direction, "before and after." "ITl"i2TJ SIT"' is 
difficult. The reading 12?"-TI3 has been suggested. Perhaps these two 
words are misplaced and belong to the next which itself is a gloss. 

The word nT3^1";3 (vs. 4) is impossible. It is a (corrupt) dittogram 
of the preceding fiW2 ■ In its place something seems to have been now repre- 
sented by the "j^nTl31(2 5^12"' ■ The Torah Moses commanded unto 
us (or bequeathed as his last will — the Rabbinical value of the verb TTiS, , 
which would indicate that the marginal gloss is very late), listen to his words 
or keep her (the Torah's, then ending n^H , "Oh congregation of Jacob!"). 
Finally Sin^l (vs. 21), for which even Assyrian has had to be consulted, 
is the famiUar "ISCSri"''! , a variant of vs. 5, misplaced with the other two 
words from vs. 5 which itself is a gloss or a fragment gone astray. 
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